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HUMAN  NATURE.  A  auide  to  Its 
Understanding.  By  Judson.  Rea 
Butler.  174  pp.  New  York: 
Greenberg,  Publisher.  $2. 

r'  is  encouraging  and  refreshing 
to  find  a  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy—Mr. Butler  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Boston  University- 
realizing  'how  useless  and  even, 
sometimes,  how  harmful  for  the 
general  run  of  readers  are  too 
many  of  the  books  on  psychology 
that    are    put    before    the    public. 

In  this  book  he  endeavors  merely  j 
to  sum  up  results  of  researches  and 

to  "trace  the  relation  of  conduct 
to  psychological  law."  This  rela- 
tion he  reduces  to  the  workings  of 
a  single  principle,  upon -which,  he 
says,  psychology  today  is  based, 
"the  principle  of  partial  identity." 
This  principle,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  association  of  ideas,  he 
defines  as  being  the  law  by  which 
"any  part  of  a  situation  which 
causes  a  definite  act  may  later  call 
forth  the  same  response  either  in 
whole    or   in   part." 

Applying  this  principle  in  practi- 
cal ways,  the  author  shows  how  it 
may  be  used  in  forming  and  con- 
trolling habits,  in  changing  good 
habits  for  bad,  in  the  integration  of 
desires,    aims    and  habits   in   order 


1- 


\    ' 

to  secure  adjustment  and  harmony 
in  one's  life,  in  the  understanding 
and  use  of  the  power  of  suggestion, 

in  controlling  others,  and  in  other 
matters  of  importance  in  the  in- 
dividual life.  Each  chapter  is 
largely  filled  with  concrete  in- 
stances which  illustrate  both  the 
general  thesis  and  the  application 
that  is  being  considered. 

In  a  final  chapter  dealing  with 
the  Freudian  use  of  psychoanalysis 
for  mental  ailments,  Mr.  Butler  re- 
fuses to  go  the  whole  of  the  way, 
but  thinks  that  the  truth  probably 
lies  somewhere  midway  between 
Freud's  enthusiastic  followers  and 
his  critics  who  take  an  extreme 
position.  The  advantage  of  psy- 
choanalysis over  other  methods  of 
mental  healing  he  finds  to  be  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  successful 
system  which  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinction between  organic  and  func- 
tional diseases  and  realizes  that  its 
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effectiveness    is    limited    to    those 
that  are  not  organic. 

Many  people,  parents,  especially, 
for  the  practical  help  it  would  offer 
in  the  management  of  children, 
should  find  Mr.  Butler's  book  full 
of  useful  suggestions  and  explana- 
tions. 
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"NO    UNJUST    EXPROPRIATION    OF 
PRIVATE    PROPERTY" 


Mr.  Gandhi's  "Indigenous  Socialism" 


U.  P.  ZAMINDARS  ADVISED  TO  TURN  NEW 
LEAF  IN  RELATIONS  WITH  RYOTS 


1^^ 


^ 


Ik  BENARES,  August  1.         | 

l^R.    Gandhi    expounded    what    he    described    as    ''indigenous 

Socialism  of  the  purest  type"  in  the  course  of  a  talk  he  re- 

centiv  had  with  some  Zamindars  of  the  United  Provinces.  » 

*'Our  Socialism  or  Communism,"  he  said,  '^should  be 
based  on  non-violence  and  on  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  labour  and  capital,  landlord  and  tenant." 

Mr.  Gandhi  assured  his  hearers:  ''Supposing  that  there 
is  an  attempt  unjustly  to  deprive  you  of  your  property  you  will 
find  me  fighting  on  your  side.  Once  you  turn  a  new  leaf  in  the 
relations  between  Zamindars  and  ryots,  you  will  find  us  on  your 
side,  jealously  guarding  your  privajte  rights  and  pc^perty." 


A  deputation  of  seven  or  eight 
zamindars  saw  Mr.  Gandhi  in  Cawn- 
pore  with  a  view  to  understanding 
his  attitude  on  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants. 

In  reply  to  their  questions  Mr. 
Gandhi  said: — 

The  Karachi  Congress  resolution  on 
fundamental  rights,  recognising  pri- 
vate property,  can  be  altered  only 
by  the  open  session  of  the  next 
Congress.  But  let  me  assure  vou 
that  I  shall  be  no  party  to  dis- 
possessing the  propertied  classes  of 
their  private  property  without  just 
cause.  My  objective  is  to  reach 
your  hearts  and  convert  you  so  that 
you  may  hold  all  your  private  pro- 
perty in  trust  for  your  tenants  and 
use  it  primarily  for  their  welfare. 


I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Congress  a  new 
party  called  the  Socialist  Party  is 
coming  into  being,  and  I  cannot  say 
what  would  happen  if  that  party 
succeeds  in  carrying  the  Congress 
with  it.  But  I  am  quite  clear  that, 
if  a  strictly  honest  and  unchallenge- 
able referendum  of  our  millions  were 
to  he  taken,  they  would  not  vote  for 
wholesale  expropriation  of  the  pro- 
pertied classes.  I  am  working  for 
co-or>eration  and  co-ordination  of 
capital  and  labour  and  of  landlord 
and  tenant. 

"OV/NERSHIP  IN  TRUST" 

But  1  must  utter  a  "aote  of  warn- 
ing.    I  have  always  told  the     mill- 


wmmm 


owners  that  they  'are  not  exclusive 
owners  of  the  mills.  The  workmen 
are  equal  sharers  in  the  ownership. 
In  the  same  way  I  would  tell  you 
that  the  ownership  of  your  land 
belongs  as  much  to  the  ryots  as  to 
you  and  you  may  not  squander  your 
gains  in  luxurious  or  extravap^ant 
living  but  must  use  them  for  ~th^? 
well-being  of  the  ryots. 

Once  you  make  your  ryots  expe- 
rience a  sense  of  kinship  Avith  you 
and  a  sense  of  security  that  their 
interest  as  members  of  the  family 
will  never  suffer  at  your  hands,  you 

may  be  sure  that  there  cannot  be  a 
elash  betv/een  you  and  them  and  no 
class  war.  The  class  war  is  foreign 
to  the  essential  genius  of  India,  which 
is  capable  of  evolving  communism 
broadbased  on  the  fundamental 
rights  of  all  on  equal  justice. 

Once  you  turn  a  new  leaf  in  the 
relations  between  zamindars  and 
ryots,  you  will  find  us  on  your  side 
jealously  guarding  your  private 
rights  and  property.  When  I  say 
*Uto/  I  have  Pandit  Jawaharlal  also  in 
mind;  for  1  am  sure  that  on  this 
essential  principle  of  non-violence 
there  is  no  difference  between  us. 
He  does  indeed  talk  of  nationalisa- 
tion of  property,  but  it  need  not 
frighten  you.  The  nation  cannot 
own  property  excepting  by  vesting 
it  in  individuals.  It  simply  in- 
sures its  just  and  equitable  use  and 
prevents  all  possible  misuse,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  can  have  any  possi- 
ble objection  to  holding  your  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  the  ryots . 

MR.  GANDHI'S  RAMARAJYA 

Even  Sir  Malcolm  Hailey  and  Lord 

Irwin  appealed  to  you  to  realise  and 

live   up   to   the   spirit   of  the   times. 

i  If    you    will    only   do   this    you   may 

i  be  sure  that  we   shall  be   able        to 

I  evolve  an   indigenous     socialism      of 

the  purest  type. 

SocialiGm  and  Communism  of  the 
West  is  based  on  certain  conceptions 
which  are  fundamentally  different 
from  ours.  One  such  conception  is 
their  belief  in  the  essential  selfish- 
ness of  human  nature.  I  do  not 
•subscribe  to  it.  Our  Socialism  or 
Communism  should  therefore  be  bas- 
ed on  non-violence  and  on  the  har- 
monious co-operation  of  labour  and 
canital,  landlord,  and  tenant. 

The   Ramarajya  of  my  dream   en- 
sures the  rights  alike  of  prince  and 
pauper.       You  may   be   sure   that   T 
I  shall  throw  -..he  whole  v/eight  of  my 
I  influence  in  nreventing  a  class  war. 


I  do  not  know  what  1  am  going 
to  do  after  the  termination  of  my 
self-imposed  restriction  on  A^'^v?t  .'^. 
But  T  shall  try  my  best  to  avoul 
going  back  to  prison. 
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Among:  Mrs.  Austin's  works  is  he 
lystical  study  "The  Man  Jesus,"  whicl 
le  revised  in  1.925  as  "A  Small  Towr 
\t\^  PuWished  In  1915;  "The  Amerlcar 
S^^^'??^L  ^^23;  "Everyman's  Genius,' 
t  i  M  ^^®  Children  Sing  in  the  B^a) 
/est,  1928;  "Starry  Adventure,'  1931 
Experiences  Facing  Death,"  publlahec 
le  same  year.  She  also  wrote  the  chap 
Jr  on  Aboriginal  Literature  in  the  Cam 
ridge  History  of  American  Literature. 
For  some  time  previous  to  her  death 
irs.  Austin  waa  at  work  on  a  survey  o1 
Jongmal  literature  made  up  of  material 
le  had  translated,  with  no  assistance 
om  the  original  multifarious  Indian 
'ngues. 


CAN  PRAYER  BE  ANSWERED? 
By  Mary  AiLStin.  55  pp.  New 
York:   Farrar  &  Rinehart.    $1. 

MARY  AUSTIN  has  been  apply- 
ing her  questing,  visioning, 
but  always  practical,  mind  to 
the  study  of  prayer  and  the  at- 
tempt to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  her  title.  In  this  little 
book  she  tells  what  set  her  upon 
the  search,  in  what  sources  she 
found  suggestion,  aid  and  inspira- 
tion, by  what  methods  she  has 
worked  and  what  results  she  has 
found.  It  is  a  unique  book  upon 
this  much-written-about  theme  and 
will  intrigue  those  whose  instinctive 
answer  to  the  title's  question  is  an 
emphatic  negative  quite  as  much  as 
it  will  those  who  are  affirmative 
toward  it  or  uncertain. 

For  thirty-five  years,  Mrs.  Austin 
tells  her  readers,  she  has  been  ex- 
perimenting freely  in  "the  method 
and  philosophy  of  prayer,"  keeping 
notes  and  accumulating  experience. 
It  began  when  a  crisis  in  her  life 
demanded  help  from  supernormal 
sources,  which  she  could  not  find 
in  the  emotional  methods  of  Chris- 
tianity. She  turned  to  her  friends, 
the  Piute  Indians,  about  whom 
she  has  written  so  much,  with 
whose  long-established  methods  of 
prayer  she  was  already  familiar. 
One  of  their  medicine  men  ex- 
plained to  her  their  philosophy  of 
prayer,  telling  her  that  the  Indians 
pray  not  to  a  god  but  to  "a  prin- 
ciple existing  in  all  created  life, 
accessible  to  man,  responsive  to 
him,"  which  he  called  "the  Friend 
of  the  Soul  of  Man."  But  you  do 
not  get  help  from  him  by  merely 
asking.  You  must  climb  up  to  him 
by  rhythmic  motions  and  noises, 
lay  hands  on  him— or  it— make  a 
veritable  motion  of  your  own  soul. 
That  conception  is  fundamental  to 
all  of  Mrs.  Austin's  experimenta- 
tion and  to  her  conclusions.  She 
learned  the  value  of  dance  and 
song,  of  symbolic  gesture  and  dress, 
of  smoke  and  meditation  which 
help  to  create  the  necessary  state 
of  detachment  from  surroundings, 
of  isolation  of  the  deep  inner  sense 
of  being.  Playing  poker  to  enter- 
tain an  invalid  friend  revealed  to 
her  how  near  the  card  sense  is  to 


the  prayer  sense  and  taught  her 
the  necessity  of  coordinating  these 
half-submerged  mental  activities  of 
individuals  to  make  group  or  social 
prayer  effective. 

Later  on,  in  Italy,  Mrs.  Austin 
pursued  her  investigation  of  prayer, 
studying  Greek  and  Roman  meth- 
ods and  the  lives  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian saints.  And  there,  after  some 
months,  realization  came  to  her  one 
day  that  in  her  efforts  to  gain  com- 
plete inner  detachment  for  her  ex- 
periments vdth  prayer  she  had  for- 
gotten and  thrown  off  a  deadly  ail- 
ment from  which  she  had  expected 
soon  to  die.  She  had  also  learned 
much  about  prayer  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  it  can  be  made  suc- 
cessful, all  of  which  she  tells  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  her  philo- 
sophical and  extremely  practical  ac- 
count and  discussion  of  her  long 
search  for  the  truth  about  it  and 
her  final  convinced  acceptance  of 
it  as  an  experiential  reality.  She 
admits  that  she  has  "never  taken 
the  whole  measure"  of  what  she 
prays  to,  that  she  does  "not  know 
its  one  unchanging  name."  But, 
she  adds,  "Whatever  I,  being  sin- 
cerely moved  by  the  need  of  it, 
pray  to,  it  works.  I  think  if  some- 
body who  is  seriously  studying  evo- 
lution would  come  through  with  sj 
clearer  notion  of  what  it  is  that, 
at  the  very  core  of  livingness, 
evolves,  I  might  know  what  to  call 
what  I  pray  to.  Whatever  it  is, 
it  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  evo- 
lutionary change.  It  is  tied  up 
with  all  our  processes  of  being  and 
becoming." 

Mrs.  Austin  writes  her  account  of 
her  research  and  its  results  in  a 
personal,  intimate  style  and  runs 
into  her  narrative  quite  casually 
here  and  there  amazing  statements 
of  things  she  has  been  able  to 
achieve  by  prayer.  She  is  evi- 
dently entirely  sincere  in  her  belief 
that  by  prayer  man  can  get  in  touch 
with  an  all-pervasive,  all-powerful 
force  that  can  help  him  mightily 
toward  well-being  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  wholesome,  unselfish  de- 
sires. And  she  hopes  that  her  little 
book  may  help  to  restore  the  art  of 
prayer  to  the  psychology  of  our  era 
at  a  time  when  it  is  so  much  needed. 
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The  Problem  of  the  General  Strike 
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London,  July  20 

WHAT  is  really  significant  in  the  San  Francisco 
strike  for  an  English  observer  is  less  the  passion- 
ate events  to  which  it  gave  birth  than  the  implica- 
tions it  involves.  It  throws  a  clear  light  not  only  on  the 
Roosevelt  experiment,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  state 
itself ;  and  its  significance  will  have  been  wholly  missed  unless 
the  latter  implication  is  fully  emphasized. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  the  San  Francisco  trade 
unions  were  fighting  against  employers  as  reactionary  as  any 
in  the  United  States.  But  that  is  rather  a  detail  which  has 
exacerbated  an  inevitable  struggle  than  one  which  has  been 
the  primary  cause  of  its  precipitation.  Everyone  knows  that 
modern  industry  cannot  be  equitably  conducted  upon  the 
principles  of  the  open  shop;  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said  in 
his  famous  dissent  in  Coppage  versus  Kansas,  liberty  of  con- 
tract begins  where  equality  of  bargaining  power  begins,  and 
without  a  full  recognition  of  trade  unionism  the  industrial 
workman  is  in  fact  the  slave  of  the  employer.  So  that  the 
dockers  of  San  Francisco  have  been  contending  for  the  most 
elementary  principles  involved  in  the  modern  industrial  rela- 
tion. To  fail  to  secure  it  is  to  make  any  attempt  at  organiza- 
tion devoid  of  meaning.  Without  collective  bargaining  there 
can  be  no  effective  protection  of  the  worker's  interest. 

That  was  the  underlying  thesis  of  Section  7-a  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act.  It  emphasized  the  legal  right  of 
the  workers,  if  they  so  wished,  to  bargain  for  their  conditions 
of  labor  through  the  medium  of  trade  unions.  The  failure 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  to  secure  the  admission  of 
the  principle  is  one  of  the  gravest  weaknesses  in  its  record. 
In  coal,  in  steel,  in  automobiles  (most  notably  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Ford),  its  attitude  has  made  it  clear  that  the  workers 
must  count  upon  their  own  strength  to  implement  the  right 
granted  to  them  by  statute.  The  government  will  cajole 
and  threaten ;  it  will  speak  those  winged  words  which  remain 
in  the  impalpable  air  so  long  as  they  are  not  supported  by 
action.  But  wherever  the  employers  choose  deliberately  to 
evade  the  implications  of  the  law,  the  government  does  not 
move  seriously  to  its  enforcement. 

This  is  surely  a  case  when  not  to  act  is  to  act  decisively. 
A  right  offered  on  paper,  however  solemn  its  statutory  form, 
is  not  a  right  realized  in  action.  A  government  which  leaves 
employers  free  to  evade  statutory  obligations  is  in  fact  con- 
niving at  their  evasion.  It  is  leaving  fundamental  issues  to 
the  realm  of  private  conflict  and  declaring  either  its  power- 
lessness  or  its  unwillingness  to  bring  them  within  the  realm 
of  law.  It  therefore  leaves  the  workers  with  the  choice  be- 
tween fighting  for  their  rights  or  accepting  the  defeat  which 
the  sabotage  of  Section  7-a  by  the  employers  makes  the  only 
alternative.  And  it  leaves  them  with  that  choice  in  the 
background  of  the  knowledge  that  each  such  successful  piece 
of  sabotage  is  an  encouragement  to  employers  in  other  indus- 
tries to  further  sabotage  of  the  same  kind.    From  this  angle, 


for  the  workers  to  accept  defeat  is  the  same  thing  as  acquies- 
cing themselves  in  the  sabotage  of  the  law. 

A  general  strike  is,  of  course,  something  more  than  a 
threat  to  a  particular  set  of  employers.  It  involves,  by  its 
very  nature,  the  whole  of  the  community  involved  within  its 
ambit.  It  is  a  stark  weapon  which  seeks  to  paralyze  that 
continuity  of  services  which  is  the  heart  of  the  modern  gov- 
ernmental process.  The  government,  clearly,  has  an  elemen- 
tary duty  so  to  act  as  to  assure  the  threatened  continuity, 
since  without  it  the  life  of  the  community  is  jeopardized. 

But  anyone  who  examines  what  happened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco cannot  help  a  sense  of  amazement  at  the  implications 
of  the  governmental  process.  The  workers'  right  to  strike  is 
beyond  legal  challenge;  and  the  workers'  right  to  strike  to 
enforce  legal  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  act  of  Congress 
cannot  be  questioned  by  anyone  who  accepts  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government.  In  a  conflict  such  as  this,  a  gov- 
ernment which  claimed  impartiality  between  capital  and  la- 
bor would  really  have  no  choice.  It  would  decide  that  the 
source  of  the  trouble  lay  with  those  who  refused  to  accept 
the  law.  It  would  declare  that  the  employers  at  the  San 
Francisco  docks,  by  refusing  to  accept  Section  7-a,  were  the 
responsible  authors  of  the  threat  to  continuity  of  service,  and 
move  directly  against  them. 

That  is  not,  significantly,  what  occurred.  Under  pre- 
text of  maintaining  law  and  order,  the  government  set  out  to 
assure  the  continuity  of  essential  services.  It  drafted  troops, 
machine-guns,  and  all  the  implements  of  modern  warfare 
into  San  Francisco  to  protect  what  is  called  "the  commu- 
nity." It  knew  that  such  protection  meant,  and  could  only 
mean,  in  effect,  nullifying  the  effort  of  the  strikers  to  obtain 
their  end.  It  knew  that  so  long  as  essential  service  contin- 
ued, no  pressure  on  the  employers  was  likely  to  be  successful. 
It  did  not  inquire  into  the  incidence  of  fault;  it  assumed, 
indeed,  that  this  had  no  relevance  to  the  dispute.  It  took  up 
an  attitude  which  could  only  have  the  result  of  placing  all 
the  coercive  authority  of  government  on  the  side  of  the  em- 
ployers. It  insisted,  in  a  word,  that  what  law  had  given  to 
the  unions  of  San  Francisco  they  might  only  obtain  by  per- 
suasion of  the  employers.  Once  that  persuasion  received  the 
"sanction"  of  a  general  strike,  the  government,  which  had 
done  nothing  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  law,  moved  over  to 
the  side  of  the  employers.  It  called  this  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  community.  By  refusing  to  consider  the  relevance  of 
the  causes  of  the  dispute  as  something  which  should  deter- 
mine its  action,  the  government  offered  the  employers  the 
full  protection  of  the  state  in  their  fight  to  evade  their  obli- 
gation to  the  law. 

The  implication  is,  I  think,  a  clear  one.  The  nature 
of  the  state  in  a  capitalist  society  compels  the  government  to 
be  the  servant  of  the  vested  interests  in  that  society.  For  in 
the  performance  of  its  function  as  the  guardian  of  law  and 
order  what,  in  fact,  it  is  bound  to  do  is  to  protect  capitalist 


law  and  capitalist  order.  Once  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion are  in  private  hands,  the  government  must  protect  those 
which  are  essential  to  the  life  of  the  community ;  and  to  pro- 
tect them,  under  these  circumstances,  means  the  use  of  its 
coercive  authority  to  protect  that  private  ownership  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  private  ownership 
is  exercised.  Those,  accordingly,  who  challenge  any  one  of 
those  circumstances,  even  if,  as  with  the  strikers  in  San 
Francisco,  they  are  seeking  to  realize  a  right  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  law,  are  bound  to  meet  the  state  as  an  instru- 
ment upon  the  side  of  their  opponents. 

That,  after  all,  is  the  situation  we  confronted  in  the 
British  general  strike  of  1926.  The  case  of  the  miners  was 
not  as  strong  as  that  of  the  San  Francisco  dockers;  for  the 
former  were  not  implementing  a  right  conferred  upon  them 
by  law.  So  soon  as  their  fellow-workers  came  to  their  aid, 
they  confronted  not  the  owners  of  property  but  the  state, 
which,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  community,  was  in  fact 
making  the  interest  of  the  "community"  identical  with  the 
interest  of  the  mine-owners.  The  British  general  strike  was 
defeated  because  no  body  of  men  can  challenge  a  government 
without  having  the  means  at  their  disposal  successfully  to 
overthrow  it.  Once  we  assume  that  the  community  demands 
the  continued  functioning  of  essential  services ;  once,  further, 
we  assume  that  the  ownership  of  those  essential  services  may 
legitimately  be  left  in  private  hands,  it  is  clear  that  the  func- 
tion of  government  becomes  the  protection  of  private  owner- 
'ship.  To  attack  the  latter  is  necessarily  to  challenge  the  gov- 
ernment. No  such  challenge  can  be  maintained  in  constitu- 
tional terms.  A  general  strike,  in  a  word,  must  logically 
become  more  than  a  general  strike  if  it  seeks  the  full  attain- 
ment of  its  objective.  That,  I  think,  was  the  obvious  impli- 
cation of  the  British  experience. 

I  believe  that  it  is  bound  to  be  the  lesson  of  American 
experience  as  well.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  state  to  be 
neutral  in  a  capitalist  society ;  for  the  postulates  upon  which 
it  acts  prevent,  a  priori,  the  possibility  of  neutral  action.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  object  of  the  San  Francisco  strikers  was 
merely  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  a  legal  right,  the  answer 
is,  I  think,  the  inescapable  one  that  the  manner  of  obtaining 
it  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
capitalist  society,  namely,  that  under  a  system  of  private 
ownership  in  the  means  of  production  it  is  the  legal  right  of 
the  owner  to  do  what  he  wills  with  his  own.  And  since  the 
life  of  the  society  will  depend  upon  the  owner's  ability  to 
act  in  this  way,  the  government  will  find  itself  compelled  to 
support  that  ability  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers. 

These,  at  any  rate,  are  the  realities  of  which  the  politi- 
cal theorist  must  take  account.  He  cannot,  given  the  terms 
of  the  question,  regard  the  state  as  above  the  battle,  con- 


cerned only  with  the  attainment  of  maximum  social  good. 
The  state,  in  operative  fact,  is  a  body  of  men  who,  in  the^ 
America  of  1934,  are  concerned  to  attain  maximum  social 
good  within  the  terms  of  the  system  they  administer.  Part 
of  that  good  is  assumed  to  be  the  maintenance  of  essential 
social  services.  Once  these  are  in  private  hands,  th^  state 
power  is  behind  them  because,  in  a  crisis,  it  deals  with~a 
system  in  being  and  not  with  the  assumptions  upon  whichlhe' 
system  is  based.  In  a  crisis  it  does  not  inquire  wheth^T^ 
granted  the  assumption,  maximum  social  good  is  in  fact  at- 
tainable.   It  acts  as  the  protector  of  the  status  quo. 

Those,  therefore,  who  seek  to  use  a  general  strike  as  a 
weapon  in  conflicts  of  this  kind  must  realize  that  the  power 
of  the  state  is  bound  to  be  utilized  against  them  unless,  in 
the  course  of  their  effort,  they  can  change  the  nature  of  the 
state.  This  they  can  only  do  under  two  conditions:  (1) 
they  may  transform  a  general  strike  into  a  revolutionary 
act  in  which  they  themselves  become  the  government  and  are 
therefore  able,  by  the  exercise  of  the  new  authority  they 
thus  attain,  to  alter  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  society 
rests;  or  (2)  they  may  be  able,  within  the  existing  frame- 
work of  law,  by  reason  of  the  public  opinion  they  are  able  to 
evoke  on  their  side,  to  obtain  emergency  action  in  their  favor 
upon  the  particular  issue  for  which  they  have  struck. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  condition  has  no  application 
to  the  situation  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  strikers;  it  would  have  met  with  little  or  no  support 
from  American  public  opinion  in  general.  The  second  con- 
dition seems  to  me,  on  analogous  experience  outside  the  Uni- 
ted States,  not  less  unlikely.  For  (1)  a  government  which 
has  not  accorded  the  recognition  of  a  legal  right  claimed  in 
terms  of  reason  is  not  likely  to  accord  it  under  the  threat  that 
a  general  strike  involves;  (2)  the  psychological  effect  of  any 
general  strike  which  is  not  revolutionary  in  purpose  is  to 
deflect  attention  away  from  the  central  issue  in  dispute  to 
the  challenge  to  law  and  order  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The 
effect  is  to  unify  the  interests  of  private  property,  which  sees 
in  the  success  of  such  a  strike  a  general  threat  to  its  security, 
and,  after  the  first  enthusiasm,  to  weaken  the  solidarity  of 
labor,  which  depends  upon  rapidity  of  success  for  its  own 
well-being,  and  has  no  visible  and  direct  relation  to  the  de-, 
clared  objectives  of  the  strike.  The  employers,  in  short, 
under  the  position  which  a  general  strike  creates,  have  only 
to  wait  in  order  to  count  upon  the  government  coming  to 
their  aid.  Once  that  occurs,  the  injection  of  the  political 
aspect  into  the  issue  means  that  the  strikers  are  bound  to  be 
beaten  unless  they  take  up  the  political  aspect.  But  this  they 
cannot  do  without  changing  the  objectives  of  the  struggle. 
For  to  take  up  that  political  aspect  is  to  embark  on  the  path 
of  revolution. 
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